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into his head and merely waited to see the consequences, it
would follow that such a man was no politician, and that his
action was merely the intrusion into political life of a blind and
irrational force. And if it has to be said of a certain man that he
doubtless had a policy but that we cannot discover what it was
(and one sometimes feels inclined to say this of, for example,
certain early Roman emperors), this is as much as to say that
one's attempts to reconstruct the political history of his action
have failed.

For the same reason, there can be a history of warfare. In a
general way, the intentions of a military commander are easy to
understand. If he took an army into a certain country and
engaged its forces, we can see that he meant to defeat it, and
from the recorded account of his acts we can reconstruct in our
own minds the plan of campaign which he tried to carry out.
Once more, this depends on the assumption that his acts were
done on purpose. If they were not, there can be no history of
them; if they were done on a purpose that we cannot fathom,
then we at least cannot reconstruct their history.

Economic activity, too, can have a history. A man who builds
a factory or starts a bank is acting on a purpose which we can
understand; so are the men who accept wages from him, buy his
goods or his shares, or make deposits and withdrawals. If we
are told that there was a strike at the factory or a run on the
bank, we can reconstruct in our own minds the purposes of the
people whose collective action took those forms.

Again, there can be a history of morals; for in moral action
we are doing certain things on purpose, in order to bring our
practical life into harmony with the ideal of what it ought to be.
This ideal is at once our conception of our own life as it should
be, or our intention of what we mean to make it and our
criterion of whether what we have done has been done well or
ill. Here too, as in the other cases, our purposes change as our
activity develops, but the purpose is always in advance of the
act. And it is impossible to act morally except when, and in so
far as, one acts on purpose; duty cannot be done by accident or
inadvertence; no one can do his duty except a person who means
to do his duty.

In these cases we have examples of practical activities which
are not merely as a matter of fact pursued on purpose, but